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First year staff nurse: per week 
ospital consultant per week 


£6 a week after 
tax—that is what a 
nurse, who has 
worked for nearly 
ten years, will get 
from the latest offer. 

They will have no guaran- 
tee of retirement at 55. The 
special training they under- 
take in areas like midwifery 
will not be properly compen- 
sated. 

It is a pittance compared to 
what the consultants are get- 
ting. 

This over-paid group earn 
an average of £2,400 a week. 

They earn £60,000 a year 
from the state and the same 
figure again from their private 
practice. 

Yet the government has 
agreed that they can have a 
staggering 25% pay rise. 

The tragedy is that the un- 
ion leaders of the INO and 
SIPTU are falling over them- 
selves to push the nurses into 
accepting this offer. They 
want to sell them short— 
rather than organise a fight. 

Many nurses are now ask- 
ing what they do make their 
unions represent them. 

They have voted FOUR 
times to demand that their 
union fight for early retire- 
ment and decent wages. 

But the union leaders care 
more about their pals who are 
Labour party government 
Ministers than their own 
members. 

Nurses should vote NO to 
this rotten deal. They should | 
re-take their unions from the | 
bureaucrats who have domi- 
nated it for years. But above 
all they need a political alter- 
native that resists arguments 
about the economy ‘not be 
able to afford’ reasonable de- 
mands like retirement at 55. 

That means building a 
strong socialist presence 
throughout the hospitals. 
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A RECENT official 
British government 
report into the pro- 
posed underground 
nuclear waste dump 
in Sellafield has 
stated that the 
planned Nirex dump 
would leak radioactiv- 
ity into the Irish Sea. 

The findings back up the 
claims of those who have been 
campaigning against the 
dump and who have argued 
from the start that it would 
constitute a serious health risk 
to people in Britain and Ire- 
land. 

The report predicts that ra- 
dioactive waste would pass 
from the dump back into the 


Sellafield nuclear waste 
will leak—official 


surface ground water of the area 
around Sellafield. 

This would then pass into the 
trish Sea. 

Yet despite the overwhelming 
scientific evidence which says 
that the planned dump is not 
safe, British Nuclear Fuels con- 
tinues to insist that it will go 
ahead with its plans. 


Cover-Up 


And the fact that the report 
was only made public after a 
court challenge by Friends of the 
Earth shows quite clearly that the 
British Government wants to 
cover up the truth. 

Meanwhile, just a couple of 
days after the report was made 
public it was revealed that six 
workers were contaminated af- 
ter a radiation leak. 


LAWYERS...PR. CONSULTANTS...HOTEL BILLS... 


Radiation leaks 


Ea 


threaten health 


Goodman now demands 


ANYONE WHO thinks a 
new Tribunal will sort 
out the Dunnes scan- 
dal should look at the 
results of the Beef Tri- 
bunal. 

Goodman International were 
found guilty of major tax fraud. 
Thousands of people are jailed 
for stealing far less but Larry 
Goodman will not spend a sin- 
gle night in a cell. 

Instead he has the cheek to de- 
mand that PAYE workers pay his 


£ millions ‘costs’ handout 


costs for the Tribunal. 


Appealing 


Instead of telling him to get lost 
Ruairi Quinn is politely ‘appeal- 
ing’ the aw 

The fees include £3 million for 
five barristers, the highest sum go- 
ing to Dermot Gleeson, the current 
Attorney General. Gleeson is 
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Quinn should tell Goodman to get lost 


claiming £923,420, which in- 
cludes £3,000 a day ‘refresher fees’ 
and £3,000 a day to deliver sub- 
missions. 

Somers and Associates are due 
£118,157 for an analysis of beef 
prices between 1986 and 1991, 
which was irrelevant to the Tribunal. 


It’s tough 
at the top! 


MANY workers earn less than £2 an hour in 
shops and hotels. A careful check is kept 
on the number of hours worked and any 
overpayment is docked the next time round. 


But when you are a high 
flying solicitor such atten- 
tion to detail flies out the 
window. 

A & L Goodbody are the 
higgest firm of solicitors in 
Ireland and they are claim- 
ing £3,2 million for their 
role in the Beef Jribunal. 


Hourly 


But, alas, they cannot tell 
us the hourly rate on which 
this sum is based. 

But they are kind enough 
to inform us that the figure 
includes £100,040 for ‘skill 
and complexity’ and 


£100,000 for ‘responsibility 
and effort’. 

So now we can determine 
that there are two kinds of 
service available from 
Goodbody’s. 

There is the skilled, re- 
sponsible kind which comes 
with a price tag of £3.2 mil- 
lion. 

And then there is the un- 
skilled, irresponsible serv- 
ice performed by someone 
who cannot drag them- 
selyes out of bed in the 
morning but which still 
costs £3 million. 


PR consultant Pat Heneghan is 
to get £162,361 for ‘patrolling the 
media’ on behalf of Goodman. 

And, to add insult to injury, we 
are also being asked to foot 
Goodman’s hotel bill of £3,536. 
This includes parking, meals, laun- 
dry and TV in his hotel room. 


Party of 
low 
taxes 


Ever wonder why the 
Progressive Demo- 
crats call themselves 
the party of low taxes? 
A recent judgement 
against a PD council- 
lor in Galway gives a 
clue. 

Councillor Joe Burke 
appeared before Justice 
McCracken in the High 
Court recently. The politi- 
cian’s company, D.H. 
Burke and Sons, had un- 
derpaid it’s VAT by 
£420,495. 

But the PDs have ral- 
lied to his side, saying the 
affair will not affect his 
selection as a Dail candi- 
date. 

Seems like Harney's 
angels are slipping off 
the moral high ground. 


ROISIN MCALISKEY, 
daughter of Berna- 
dette McAliskey, the 
republican socialist 
and former MP, is be- 
ing victimised by the 
British government. 

Roisin was arrested on the 
20th November last and held 
in Castlereagh Interrogation 
Centre for six days. : 

She was then kept in 
Holloway prison in solitary 
confinement and later moved 
to Belmarsh, a high-security all 
male prison. 

Roisin is seven months preg- 
nant but Belmarsh has no gy- 
naecological facilities. 

She has severe medical prob- 
lems and now weighs as little 
as seven stone. 

She was only allowed back 
to Holloway prison after a 
number of protests. 

She was in custody for over 
a month before she was al- 
lowed to see a midwife. 

After complaining of severe 
abdominal pains Roisin was 
finally allowed to see a doctor 
who, after describing her as 
being in a serious state of mal- 
nutrition and dehydration, said: 

“A general practitioner like 
myself, faced with a request for 
a visit of a woman 17 weeks 
pregnant with abdominal 
pains, would face being struck 
off the medical register for re- 

fusing to visit for over an 
hour!” 


Flawed 


The whole procedure sur- 
rounding Roisin’s extradition 
to Germany to face charges for 
a mortar attack on a British 
army base is deeply flawed. 

She was arrested on the ba- 
sis of an identification from a 
witness of a ‘tall blonde 
woman’—Roisin McAliskey is 
short with brown hair. 

The authorities have refused 
to allow bail despite securities 


Bernadette and Roisin McAliskey | 


of £200,000 and continue to 
hold her despite the fact that 
the German government have 
still not issued an extradition 
order—perhaps because they 
have no evidence. 

As Bernadette McAliskey 
put it: “ifan emergency arises, 
how is the state going to com- 
pensate my daughter for the re- 
ality that, if at the end of the 
day there is no warrant, no pro- 
ceedings, no convictions, my 
child loses her child in that 
prison?” 

A number of protest meet- 
ings have already taken place 
as well as a picket of the Brit- 
ish Embassy in Dublin. 

The pressure needs to be 
kept up to stop the British state 


getting away with its inhuman 
treatment of anyone who dares 
to oppose its role in the North. 


Risk 

The reality is that Roisin 
McAliskey and her baby’s lives 
are being put at risk because the 
Tories want to take revenge on 
the daughter for the politics of 
the mother. 

They have never forgiven 
Bernadette McAliskey for her 
part in the Civil Rights move- 
ment, and the contempt which 
she rightly showed for the 
Houses of Parliament as an MP. 

This tragically is just another 
example of hypocrisy over 
Northern Ireland. 


Tallaght travellers 
demand facillities 


“We have been living 
here in misery for 
twelve months, there 
is no running water, 
no toilets, no skips 
just rats and more 
rats. Human beings 
shouldn’t be living 
here, there are chil- 
dren getting sick 
every day, we need 
some sort of proper 
facilities.” 

This was the response of Alice 
Connors, who spoke to Socialist 
Worker, about the living condi- 
tions on the Killinarden Hill halt- 
ing site in West Tallaght. 

Andy Doogan from the CYC 
said, “They are literally living in 
squalor. There is no traveller site 
like this in the whole of the coun- 
try, the roadway leading up to 
where they are living is impass- 


Win Th EA ony 
WDenied basic amenities by th 


able with rubbish”. 

At the moment there are eight 
families living on the site, and 
most of the kids have problems 
going to school, because of lack 
of running water for washing. 

The local council have said 
that they can’t do anything for 


e Council 


them, because it is private prop- 


erty. 


; But Joan Connors, a woman 
living on the site said: 

All we want is some taps for 
water, a road that we can get in 


and out, and the council to clean 
up the area.” 


what we think os | 
Dunnes scandal: Playing 
for time 


YET ANOTHER tribunal is to be set up. 
This time it is the McCracken Tribunal E 


inquire into the 


money spent by Ben 


Dunne on politicians. 


It is all part of a grand charade bein 
played by the politicians. : 


All the information 
that is needed on brib- 
ery can be found in 
one affidavit which Ben 
Dunne swore when he 
was taking the rest of 
his family to court over 
share ownership in the 
family firm. 


Series 


In this document, 
Dunne named a series 
of politicians to whom 
he gave money. 

They include a former 


Fianna Fail Minister 
who got £1.1 million. 

Dermot Gleeson, 
who is now the Attorney 
General, was present 
when the document 
was signed. 

All that is required is 
that an emergency law 
is passed to compel 
Gleeson to reveal the 
contents of the docu- 
ment. 

Otherwise the gov- 
ernment could simply 
order the arrest of 
Dunne to investigate a 


charge of bribery. 

They could compel 
him to hand over docu- 
ments and demand he 
explain himself. 

They could threaten 
to seize some of his as- 
sets on suspicion that 


he benefitted from 
criminal activity. 

It will be claimed that 
this is all far ‘too simplis- 
tic’. 

Instead the Coalition 
has chosen to wait 
nearly two months until 


The two sides of 
the French crisis 


TWO TRENDS 
HAVE emerged in 
French politics. 
One is the move to 
the right repre- 
sented by the con- 
tinued growth of 
the Nazi National 
Front. 

In the council elec- 
tions in Vitrolles, in 
the north of Marseille, 
the wife of Bruno 
Megret, deputy to the 
Nazi leader Le Pen, 
topped the poll with 
47% of the vote. 

But at the same 
time wide numbers 
are moving to left 
wing ideas. 

Redundancies, 
longer working hours 
and poverty has cre- 
ated a space for so- 
cialist ideas that has 
not been seen since 
the generation of 
1968. 


Aspect 


One aspect of the 
crisis has been the 
growth of workers 
militancy. 


in the major city of 
Toulouse bus drivers 
are on ali out strike 
while bank workers 
continue to occupy 
the Credit Foncier in 
Paris against job 
losses. 

A flavour of the 
mood of militancy can 
be gleaned from the 
paper Liberation. 


Singing 

A recent front page 
carried a discussion 
on supervisors and 
lower level manage- 
rial staff. 

it stated, “Demon- 
strations, strike occu- 
pations—the indi- 
vidualists of yester- 
day are beginning to 
chant ‘Tous ensem- 
ble. Tous ensemble’ 
The slogan of the 
1995 public sector re- 
volt]. 

“They are marching 
in their ties in the 
streets, listening to 
trade unions, occupy- 
ing their offices. 

“The international 
press are asking ‘Are 


these gentlemen in 
ties going to start 
singing the Inter- 
nationale’.” 

The main union fed- 
erations are experi- 
encing a growth in 
membership while a 
taft of books on the 
Russian revolution 
and Marxism have 
started to provoke a 
wider debate. 

The key to the fu- 
ture now lies in the di- 
rection of leit wing 
politics. 

If the left cannot 
match the new mood 
of bitterness and an- 
ger, it can move to- 
wards Le Pen. 

And here there are 
problems. 

The main left wing 
parties in France, the 
Socialist and Commu- 
nist Parties seek to 
channel the popular 
mood away from 
struggle which can 
win and towards the 
election in over a 
year’s time. 

They offer at best a 
re-run of 14 years of 
the Socialist Party 


government under 
Francois Mitterand 
which saw workers 
lives get worse, not 
better. 

France represents a 
concentrated expres- 
sion of a general pat- 
tern in Europe. 

There is tremen- 
dous volatility, with 
socialist and Nazi 
movements compet- 
ing to focus the anger. 

That volatility, how- 
ever, does not last for- 
ever. 


Victory 


What happens now 
is vital for the future. 

Every victory for 
workers can streng- 
then the mood of 
hope in the possibil- 
ity of a better society. 

Every defeat that 
springs from poor po- 
litical leadership 
opens the door for a 
despair that feeds into 
fascism. 

This Is why the race 
is on to build a force 
en the revolutionary 
eft. 


Í The man giving | 
| out the cheques: 


Judge Buchanan man- 
aged to name less peo- 
ple than had been re- 
vealed in the press be- 
fore his inquiry began. 

Already there are 
hints that there may be 


Court and Supreme 
Court before the 
McCracken Tribunal 
gets underway. 

The politicians have 
little interest in unravel- 
ling the web of corrup- 
tion that lies at the heart 
of Dail Eireann. 


Farce 


The farce we are wit- 
nessing has little to do 
with getting at the truth. 


Its main aim is to take 
the heat off the situation 
and to demoralise peo- 
ple sufficiently so that 
many conclude ‘you can 
never get at them’. 


What is needed now 
is for masses of people 
to get on the streets to 
demand the jailing of 
corrupt politicians. 


That is the only way to 
sort out the mess. 


a few trips to the High 


The Republic of Ireland is flux. Many of 
the traditional institutions which com- 
manded so much resect in the past are 
viewed with contempt. Priests, politi- 
cians, union leaders have all got a ‘cred- 
ibility problem’. 

_The first symptom of the change has been a mas- 
sive cynicism. 

A common response to revelations of corruption 
is to say ‘Sure,we knew they were at it all the time’. 
i kor some socialists, this cynicism is deeply frus- 

rating. 

Rightly, they point out that it does not lead any- 
where and can even bring a resigned acceptance 
of the system. 

But this, however, is to see only one side of the 
picture. In reality, the gap between cynicism and 
anger can be very small. 

The new mood in the working class represents, 
firstly, a withdrawal of belief in the establishment. 

That is a major step forward compared to the 
1980s when the Bishops could swing the crozier to 
block any progressive change. 


Cynicism 


_But it is more than that. The new cynicism com- 
bines a desire for change with a pessimism about 
how to go about matters. It reflects the legacy of 
corpa which working people experienced in the 
past. 

_Once there is sign of serious struggle, the cyni- 
cism disappears and shifts to collective anger and 
solidarity. 

This switch was seen in the nurses dispute but 
also in the Dunnes strike and the CIE workers strug- 
gle. 

Strikes are massively popular because thousands 
want to see the establishment hit hard. 

Whether that anger, is generalised depends on 
the existence of a politicised minority. 

There are tens of thousands who want to fight 
corruption but there are still only hundreds who can 
point to a socialist society as the way forward. 

Building that minority is the key to the big strug- 
gles ahead. 


Students jor Socialism 


A weekend oj discussion organised by the Socialist Worker Student Society 
Friday € Saturday 21st-22nd February, Trinity College, Dublin 


The drive towards 

EMU is producing a 
polarisation on the right 
and left in countries across 


Europe. 

Chris Harman, author 
of Explaining the Crisis and 
The Economics of the 
Madhouse will speak on 


The Crisis of Capitalism 
in Europe. 


Is the North sliding 

back into sectarian 
conflict? 

Derry socialist, Colm 
Bryce will look at Where 
are the IRA going? 


Lecturer in sociol- 

ogy and editor of 
Socialist Worker, Kieran 
Allen, will talk on Marxism 
and Sociology. 

With an election 

looming, Brid Smith, 
ATGWU shop steward and 
an SWP candidate in the 


coming election will look at 
whether change comes 
through Parliament or 
Revolution. 
vith racism on the 
rise across Europe and 
the US Anti Nazi League 
activist from Britain Talat 
Ahmed will look at the legacy 


of Malcolm X and the 
politics of black liberation. 


WEFor tickets; more details 
and full programme contact 
Studnets for Socialism, PO 
Box 1648, Dublin 8. Tel (01) 
872 2682 
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Help us 
raise 
£10,000 


The SWP did 

marvellous work 
for us during the 
strike. They raised 
collections in many 
workplaces and really 
helped to keep us 
going. | would urge 


everyone to give @ 
to their appeal. 


—TOMMY McCANN, shop 
steward, Royal Dublin 
Hotel. 


Socialist Workeris 
launching a £10,000 appeal 
to help fund its election 
campaign and buy new 
printing equipment. 

The SWP will be running 
a number of canditates in 
the forthcoming General 
Election to offer an 
alternative to the betrayal 
of the Labour Party and 
Democratic Left. 

Last time around 
workers were told that 
these parties would break 
the Golden Circle which 
dominated Irish politics. 

But in office Labour 
brought in a tax amnesty 
while Democratic Left 
leader, Phronsias de 
Rossa, concentrated on 
attacking social welfare 
recipients rather than the 
rich. 

In the election campaign, 
the SWP will stress that 
real change can only come 
from workers struggling for 
themselves. 

The SWP’s candidates are: 
BRITCHIE BROWN, a TEAM 
worker, who will stand in 
Dublin North Central; 
WBRID SMITH, an employee 
with the union MANDAT 
who is running in Dublin 
South Central; 

@Dr PEADAR O'GRADY, a 
former Labour Party 
activist who joined the 
SWP, who is running in 
Dublin South East and 
BJIMMY KELLY, the 
ATGWU convenor in 
Waterford Glass who is 
standing in Waterford. 

Their platform will 
emphasise the need for a 
minimum wage of £5 an 
hour, for workers unity in 
the North and above all for 
a fighting working class 
movement. 

But to successfully get 
that message across we 
need money. And here the 
right parties have a 
massive advantage. 

Ben Dunne has given 
£1.1m to a senior figure in 
Fianna Fail and over 
£100,000 to Fine Gael. 

The Progressive Demo- 
crats have received money 
from Larrry Goodman. 

The big banks are also 
giving out money to the 
main parties. 

Socialist Worker has 
nobody bankrolling us. 

The money for every 
leaflet and poster has to 
come from our members 
and supporters. So we are 
asking for your help. 

We need £10,000 to wage 
our efection campaign and 
make sure socialism has a 
voice in ireland. Every 
donation, no matter how 
small, will help. 

@ Please make cheques/ 
postal orders payable to 
Socialist Worker and send 
to: SW Appeal, PO Box 
1648, Dublin@ ——— 


===. 
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SOUTH AFRICA: 


Police sh 


in b 


AT LEAST two peo- 


- ple were shot dead 


by South African 
police last week as 
they demonstrated 
against evictions 
and water and elec- 
tricity cut offs. 
These had been 
threatened in an at- 
tempt to break a 
rent and rates boy- 
cott. 

The protests took place in 
the “coloured” (mixed race) 
township of Eldorado Park 
which is adjacent to Soweto 
near Johannesburg. 


Demanding 


The demonstrators were 
demanding their rent and 
utility arrears, some of them 
built up during the years of 
apartheid, be written off. 

In general “coloureds” 
had a slightly less harsh life 
under apartheid than 
blacks. 

But they were still ra- 
cially oppressed and most 


Wi The ANC government h. 


international news 


oot protestors 
break boycott 


SERBIA; BULGARIA: 


= 


as disappointed the hopes 


of its supporte 


Vinee 
rs and 


refuses to make rich whites, who have fabulous wealth, pay up. 


live in poverty. 

Today unemployment in 
Eldorado Park is close to 80 
percent. 

The ANC fears to 
threaten evictions and cut 
offs in Soweto and other 
black townships because 
they would bring home just 
how little has changed 
since the end of apartheid. 


PAKISTAN: _ : 
Corruption rife as 


Bhutto ousted in poll 


THE PEOPLE of Paki- 
stan voted in elec- 
tions at the beginning 
of February. 

Nawaz Sharif of the Mus- 
lim League came out ahead 
of deposed prime minister 
Benazir Bhutto of the Paki- 
stan People’s Party. 

Former cricket star Imran 
Khan was trailing in third 
place. 

All three main leaders 
have traded vicious allega- 
tions of corruption against 
the others, but in reality there 
is little to choose between 
them. 

There is massive cynicism 
about the election. “Why 
bother?” one man told re- 
porters during the elections. 
“We're just going to get the 
same crooks and turncoats 
back in office.” 

The country has been 
dominated by 22 extremely 


wealthy landowning families 
since the partition of India 
and the creation of Pakistan 
50 years ago. 

Today politics is still like 
the personal fiefdom of a few 
wealthy families, with cor- 
ruption and patronage every- 
where. 


Dismissed 


The Bhuttos have been 
landowners in Sindh for the 
last 200 years. Despite the 
radical image of Zulfigar 
Bhutto, Benazir’s father, the 
PPP has proved just as cor- 
rupt as the other parties. 

Benazir’s government 
was dismissed last Novem- 
ber amid allegations of cor- 
ruption, nepotism and of 
sanctioning a police shoot to 
kill policy in Karachi. 

Her husband—universally 
known as “Mr 30 percent”"— 


Disgracefully it refuses 
to make rich whites, who 
have fabulous wealth, pay 


up. 
Businesses 


At the end of last year 
residents in businesses in 
Sandton, an opulent almost 
exclusively white suburb of 


the price of getting a govern- 
ment contract—is currently 
in jail on corruption charges. 

Just days before his arrest, 
Benazir made him govern- 
ment “investment minister”. 

He had two personal polo 
fields and 47 stables built for 
him at public expense. 

He is also accused of in- 
volvement in the assassina- 
tion of Benazir's brother, one 
of her political rivals. 

In the last three years only 
one act of parliament has 
been passed. Even meagre 
attempts to get politicians to 
declare their financial assets 
has failed. 

Benazir Bhutto's main op- 
ponent Nawaz Sharif—one 
of the country’s richest 
men—declared a cash bal- 
ance of £85. 

Benazir Bhutto merely de- 
clared a bungalow in 
Karachi worth £1,612. 


Johannesburg, launched a 
rates non-payment cam- 
paign. 

They object to being 
forced to pay more to fund 
improvements in the black 
areas. 

But the government is 
not evicting them or send- 
ing police to shoot their 
leaders. 


Imran Khan claimed his 
income was so low last year 
he paid no income tax at all. 

The MQM could hold the 
balance of power. It is the 
party of those who migrated 
to Karachi from India in 
1947, 


Clashes 


Its main programme is to 
fight for more jobs for those 
in Karachi. 

This has led to violent 
clashes with the army under 
governments of both main 
parties and thousands of peo- 
ple murdered or held as po- 
litical prisoners. 

The danger now is that the 
army is waiting in the wings. 
It already consumes 30 per- 
cent of the government's 
budget, and is eager to get 
its slice of the cake from cor- 
rupt politicians. 


Rulers bow 
to popular 


protests 


RULERS IN both Serbia and Bulgaria have 
bowed to popular protests, but in both 
cases the leaders of the revolts have ac- 
cepted far less than could have been won. 

Serbia’s President ognise opposition victories 
Milosevic has climbed in local elections last No- 
down after months of street vember. 


protests demanding he rec- 


What seems to have 


Czech gov't 
climbdown 

after 5-day 
rail strike 


CZECH RAIL workers look to have won an 
important victory against their govern- 
ment's plan to sack thousands of them in a 
restructuring and sell off plan. 


A five day strike 
which shut down the 
rail network ended this 
week with the govern- 
ment agreeing to drop 
the plan for the mo- 
ment, 

Victory was secured 
when the country’s min- 
ers threatened to strike 
in solidarity with the 
rail workers, 

The strike is the most 
important workers’ 


protest since the 1989 
movement which 
brought down the old 
Communist regime. 

The governments in 
power since 1989 have 
all pushed the same 
kind of free market poli- 
cies which have brought 
little benefit to ordinary 
Czechs. 

The rail workers 
strike points to a real al- 
ternative, > 


pushed Milosevic to retreat 
were the first significant 
strikes of the protest. 

A national education 
strike began and workers at 
the country’s biggest engi- 
neering plant were about to 
strike. 


Retreated 


Some sections of protest- 


ers wanted to continue the 


fight, but leaders of the 


movement looked happy to 
accept Milosevic’s deal. 


In neighbouring Bulgaria 


the government also re- 


treated in the face of pro- 
test last week, agreeing to 


call early elections. 


There too it was the es- 
calation of strikes which 
saw the government look to 
head off widening revolt by 
making a deal with the op- 
position. 

_ Whoever wins the elec- 
tions in Bulgaria will make 
little difference, as opposi- 
tion leaders have exactly 
the same policies as the 
government. 

“We'd better celebrate 
now because we have very 
hard days ahead,” said the 
main Opposition leader af- 
ter last week’s government 
retreat. 

Across the Balkans the 
Teal alternative to those in 
power lies not in the offi- 
cial oppositions but in the 
potential shown in last 
week’s strikes. 


Ecuador: Army & congress try where President failed 


THE POLITICAL crisis gripping Ecuador 
seemed to have ended this week with the 
president, Abdala Bucaram, agreeing to 


step down. 


Bucaram was ousted 
by the Latin American 
country’s congress last 
week, but was defying 
the move until the army 


pulled the plug on him at 
the weekend. 

Bucaram is known as 
“the madman” because 
of his unorthodox image, 


singing at pop concerts 
and the like, and the con- 
gress sacked him for al- 
leged “mental incapac- 
ity”. 


Support 


Bucaram was elected 
less than a year ago with 


wide popular support, es- 
pecially from the coun- 
try’s poor and among 
workers. 

His election slogan 
was “the poor come first”. 
Three quarters of the 
population live below the 
Official poverty line. 

But in office Bucaram 


bowed to the bankers, 
bosses and bodies like 
the IMF and the World 
Bank who demanded the 
poor be squeezed. 


Austerity 


So last month 
Bucaram pushed through 


savage austerity meas- 
ures, including putting 
gas and electricity prices 
up 200 percent. 


That provoked a gen- 
eral strike last week, 
which saw the country 
Shut down for two days. 


Worried at the instabil- 


ity, the congress and 
army then stepped in to 
remove Bucaram. 


But they will not bring 
any change for the bet- 
ter, as their aim is to push 
through the same auster- 
ity measures Bucaram 
was committed to. 
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Bigots try to divide 


THE GROWTH in sectarian tension in 
workplaces all over Northern Ireland since 
Drumcree spilt over in a number of facto- 
ries in Derry over the issue of Bloody Sun- 


day. 

In a number of facto- 
ries some Protestant 
workers objected to fel- 
low workers wearing a 
black ribbon as a mark 
of respect for the dead. 

A two minute silence 
was observed across 
most of Derry at the ex- 
act moment of the 25th 
anniversary of the mas- 
sacre of 13 unarmed 
civil rights demonstra- 
tors. 


Forced 


The controversy was 
started in every workplace 
by a small handful of big- 
ots who raised the issue 
and forced other workers 
to take sides. 


The situation was most 
serious in Desmonds’ 
Newbuildings plant, 
where there was a stop- 
page for two hours on the 
morning after the 25th an- 
niversary in protest at 
workers wearing the black 
ribbon. 


Threatened 


The DUP’s local bigots 
Gregory Campbell and 


Willy Hay were standing 
outside the factory as 
workers went in. 


The bigots also man- 
aged to stir it up in the 
Coates Viyella factory in 
Trench Road on the Water- 
side, where Catholic 
workers were threatened 
with disciplinary action. 


But the reality of most 
decent Protestant workers 
attitude to Bloody Sunday 
was seen in the Lee Jeans 
factory on the Springtown 
industrial estate on the 
cityside. 


The son of one man 
murdered on Bloody Sun- 
day told Socialist Worker 
what happened: 


“Some of the Protestant 
workers came down to us 
and said they had no 
problem with the two min- 
utes silence for the dead. 


“They stood alongside 
the Catholic workers dur- 
ing the silence. They were 
great. 


“Some of those Protes- 
tants in Desmonds were 
threatened in work. 


“They had no choice. 
People should know that” 


| BThis year’s Bloody, 
| Sunday march in\Derry 


The rise of sectari- 
anism in work- 
places in Derry is a 
terrible warning for 
the future. 

Supporters of the 
Official Unionists and 
the Democratic Union- 
ist Party are desperate 
to raise tensions to 
keep their domination 
over Protestant work- 
ers. 

They will try to use the 
events in Derry to create 
even deeper divisions 
during the marching sea- 


son. 

The tragedy is that the 
ICTU is giving them an 
opening to bring their 


poison into the 
workplaces. 
They pretend that anti- 


sectarianism means not 
talking about politics. 


Siege 
No leaflets were is- 
sued explaining why 
people had a right to 
commemorate those 
who were murdered in 

Bloody Sunday. 
The ICTU has done 


Derry factory shows 
the cost of disunity 


TRANSTEC is one fac- 
tory in Derry where 
sectarianism has 
weakened trade un- 
ionism. Shop stew- 
ards are sometimes 
elected on the basis of 
their religion. 

Over the Bloody Sunday 
weekend bigots targeted 
workers who wore black 
ribbons, trying to splash 
them with molten metal. 

But these divisions play 
straight into the hands of 
the employers. 

The factory makes en- 
gine components from mol- 
ten aluminium. it dues not 
provide any heat-resistant 
gear. Workers walk around 
in overalls, wellies, some- 
times T-shirts, and plastic 
goggles while sparks are 
flying through the factory. 

The most recent accident 
involved a worker whose 
foot was squashed by a tilt- 
ing machine. This would 
not have happencd had the 


safety mechanism been in 
proper working order. 
Another worker who 
suffered a brain haemor- 
rhage shortly before 
Christmas is now perma- 
nently institutionalised. 
Before that, a robot 
trapped a worker with a 
red-hot piece of metal, 


Fumes 


Scores of women are 
overcome by ammonia 
fumes from the sand that is 
used to line the moulds. 

Asteady stream of work- 
ers goes to Altnagelvin Hos- 
pital and many say the 
casualty department will 
not treat people unless they 
remove their overalls be- 
cause of the fumes trapped 
in the fabric. 

One worker says: “Every 
other week there’s an acci- 
dent in Transtec. There’s 
going to he someone killed 
here before Christmas, it’s 
going to happen. You’re al- 


ways waiting for a ladle 
handle to break. They’ve 
got a van there 

With Transtec written on 
it—they should write ‘am- 
bulance’ on it instead.” 

Transtec has even denied 
people information about 
the chemicals they're work- 
ing with. 

This, the lack of protec- 
tive clothing and the ridicu- 
lous ten- and 20-minute 
breaks are all in breach of 
national and EU safety 
laws. 

Management literally 
gets away with murder 
and, scandalously, the 
AEEU has done nothing to 
stop it. 

The union should force 
Transtec to provide heat- 
resistant garments, proper 
ventilation and decent 
breaks. 

Transtec fears organised 
action. It tried to scare peo- 
ple off when it sacked one 
shop steward two days af- 
ter his election. Mass action 


is the only answer to such 
bullying. A sharp, short 
stoppage could be enough 
to stop workers being used 
as cannon fodder. 


Demands 


Workers cannot afford 
to wait for the AEEU offi- 
cials. 

They should call a union 
meeting with both shifts 
and all sections of the 
workforce to discuss a list 
of demands such as: safe 
equipment and adherence 
to safety rules, unan- 
nounced inspections of the 
plant, full information on 
all materials and machines 
on the shop floor, and an 
end to the victimisation of 
shop stewards. 

If management doesn’t 
react by a given deadline, 
industrial action is the only 
way to stop further i injuries 
and possibly deaths in the 
plant 


nothing to break the 
siege of Harryville even 
though loyalists mobs 
are trying to stop people 
exercising their right to 
worship. 

After the bigotry in 
Derry, all the ICTU did 
was to announce that its 
anti-sectarian unit, 
Counteract, could offer a 
mediation service. 

But they could only 
enter the factories with 
the permission of the 
bosses! 

Yet all workers, Catho- 
lic and Protestant, have 
a direct class interest in 
standing up against big- 

ot 


There's hardly a fac- 
tory in Northern Ireland 
where workers are paid 
well and are not under 
pressure to produce 
more quicker. 

What really ‘intimi- 
dates’ all workers is low 
pay and poverty—not 
the football shirt or 
badge that ‘the other lot’ 
are wearing. 


Protect 


But it’s not possible to 
protect wages and con- 
ditions when workers 
are at each others 
throats. 

The bosses will laugh 
all the way to the bank 
after the bigots did their 
dirty work in Derry. 

But it needn't be like 
that. 


Last summer, Protes- 
tant and Catholic work- 
ers stood together and 
walked out over oven- 
like conditions like 
Desmonds and United 
Technologies during the 
really hot summer. 

The bosses were able 
to do nothing about it. 

A strong socialist net- 
work is now needed 
throughout the factories 
in Derry. 

it will be vital in com- 
bating the poison of the 
bigots. 


eee in i Pony 


behind the 
headlines | 


MULTI-PARTY TALKS: 


it was right 
to boycott 
elections 


NORTHERN Ireland’s multi party talks are 
costing £1.7 million even though they only 
began in June! The bill includes £270,735 
paid to delegates and £392,020 to keep 
the chairman at the talks. 

Almost every opinion poll has shown that people are 
extremely sceptical of anything positive coming from 
the talks. None of this should come as a surprise to 
socialists. 

From the start the talks have been set up by Major's 
government at the behest of the Unionist parties. The 
main reason the Unionists were so keen on the talks is 
that they see it as mechanism to exclude Sinn Fein 
from any future negotiations. 

The elections guaranteed the Unionists a major- 
ity to veto anything that effected the link between 
Britain the North of Ireland. 

Sinn Fein were excluded and since last June pre- 
conditions have been piled up to keep the republi- 
cans out. 

The multi-party talks were designed to ensure that 
the Unionists can put obstacles in the way of anything 
they see as a threat to their position. This is why so- 
cialists argued that working class people should avoid 
those elections and look for another alternative to tackle 
sectarian. 

Seven months later that argument rings true when 
you witness the sectarian and sometimes downright 
farcical manoeuvres of the assembly. 

All the parties claim that they are at the talks be- 
cause they have no links with violence. 

But Paisley is actively encouraging violent protests 
in Harryville. William McCrea recently shared a plat- 
form with mass murder Billy Wright. David Trimble was 
a prime instigator of the violence at Drumcree last sum- 


mer. 
Beef 


Of all the debates only one so far seems to escape 
the sectarian agenda that was British Beef crisis. The 
DUP and Unionists were quick to point out that their 
cows were not British but from Ulster! Little wonder 
when you consider the a from the rural middle 
Class farmers for the DUP. 

e Labour group entered the elections claim- 
ing to offer a non-sectarian alternative. But today 
that grouping is split on pe arguments over 
money and could not even bring itself to objecting 
to Union Jacks flying inside the talks building. 

The argument that the Socialist Workers Party that 
labour politics could not confront sectarianism in the 
North has been tragically confirmed. 

But there is another alternative, literally thousands 
of people Protestant and Catholic are angry and frus- 
trated at the way these people seems to play with 
peace. 

Many people realise that these people care little 
about peace, and far more about defending their own 
interests. The original turnout for these elections were 
low, with many more now beginning to question loyal- 
ties. 

This is the audience that socialists must seek to win 
in the fight for a different type of Ireland. 


—JIM LARMOUR 
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THE X CASE 5 YEARS ON: 
Mass action that 


turned the tables 
on the bigots 


THIS MONTH sees the fifth anniversary of the X- 
case which brought a sea-change in attitudes to 


abortion in Ireland. 


A fourteen-year-old girl became pregnant as a result of being 
raped by a 45-year-old businessman. 

The girl and her parents reported the rape to the Garda and 
explained that the girl was going to England to have an abor- 


tion. 

They offered results of DNA 
tests, to be done at the time of 
the abortion, to help the Garda 
prove the case against the rap- 
Ist. 

To their amazement they 
found that the whole machinery 
of the state immediately swung 
into action not against the rap- 
ist. but against the fourteen- 
year-old rape victim. 

In February 1992 the Fianna 
Fail Attorney General, Harry 
Whelehan, had a High Court in- 
junction issued to prevent the 
girl from leaving the country for 
nine months. 

Whelehan was a supporter of 
the right wing Knights of 
Columbanus group which or- 
ganises secretly in elite circles. 

The High Court decided that 
although the girl was suicidal 
the fear that she might kill her- 
self was not as important as the 
threat to the life of the foetus. 

But neither the courts, the 
government nor the anti-abor- 
tionists had banked on what 
happened next. 

The country erupted in anger 
at the barbarity of the decision. 

In the week that followed, 
there were angry pickets and 
demonstrations every day. 

Huge numbers of people 
protested to demand that the 
brutal injunction be lifted to 
allow the girl to make her own 
choice and travel to Britain. 


Support 


The Socialist Workers Party 
played a major role in getting 
people on the streets as mod- 
erate organisations like the La- 
bour Party were too frightened 
to openly support the girl. 

In one school two hundred 
girls defied their principal and 
the threat of suspension to 
leave class and join a march, 
where they carried a banner 
reading Let us decide . 

The anger culminated in a 
march of 12,000 people through 
Dublin. 

The courts were forced to 
back down and lift the injunc- 
tion because they were terri- 
fied of full-scale riots if the 
girl at the centre of the case 
was prevented from leaving 
the country. 

The Supreme Court actually 
declared abortion legal in cer- 
tain circumstances. 

This was a slap in the face to 
SPUC who wanted women to 
remain in the dark ages with no 
control over their fertility. 

For the first time many peo- 
ple no longer saw abortion as a 
moral and philosophical issue. 

They realised that when con- 
fronted with the life and feelings 
of a fourteen-year-old girl, she 
had to take precedence over 
the foetus she didn t want to 


In the week that 
followed, there 
were angry pickets 
and demonstrations 


every day. 


carry. 

It also became obvious that 
the thousands of Irish women 
who have abortions each year 
were not murderers, as they 
had been labelled. 

The X-case was a significant 
turning point which reversed the 
tide of the 1980s when the right 
wing was on the rampage 
against women s rights. 

Back then, they had forced a 
vicious referendum on abortion, 
banned simple information on 
abortion and hounded student 
unions through the courts for 
providing such information. 

Now the right were on the re- 
treat. In November 1992 a huge 
majority voted in favour of wom- 
ens right to travel and the right 
to information about abortion. 

The clause in the referendum 
which would allow abortion only 
if the womans life, and not her 
health, was at risk was rejected 
because it was too restrictive. 

Despite this mandate, there 
is still no law to allow abortion 
in Ireland and the government 
has swept the issue under the 
carpet, content to let thousands 
of Irish women to travel to Eng- 
land instead. 

It took three years before an 
act was passed allowing limited 
abortion information. 

The injunction preventing 
the student unions distribut- 
ing abortion information has 
never been lifted. 


Appeal 


Their appeal is currently be- 
fore the Supreme Court and 
SPUC are hounding them for 
legal costs of £400,000. 

Although the right wing suf- 
fered a beating with the X-case 
they have never gone away. 

Over the past five years they 
have attempted to roll back the 
gains made in the aftermath of 
the case. 

They are now regrouping to 
demand another referendum on 
abortion hoping that they can 
prevent distressed pregnant 
women from leaving the coun- 


try. 

he Labour Party and Demo- 
cratic Left who got elected in the 
hopeful atmosphere after the X- 
case have delivered little for 
Irish women. 

Instead they have opened a 
space for the right-wing to gain 
a foothold again if they are ai- 
lowed. 

It is essential that the few 
gains are built on, not reversed. 


abour Minist 


the Bishops 01 


TEACHERS COULD face major discrimina- 
tion after a Labour Party Minister, Mervyn 
Taylor, caved into the Bishops demand that 
they exercise full control over our schools. 

The power of the Bishops was given a boost on Feb- 
ruary 5th last when the Employment Equality Bill was 


passed in the Dail. 

Ironically for a bill of that 
name it actually establishes 
in law the nght to discrimi- 
nate against teachers in reli- 
gious run schools. 

Under section 37(1) of the 
bill. schools can refuse to 
employ a person on the ba- 
sis of the religious beliefs 
they hold. It also allows for 
action to be taken against 
employees if they are consid- 
ered to be undermining the 
religious ethos of the school. 

This leaves it wide open 
for the authorities to dis- 
criminate against the people 
who adopt lifestyles that are 
not sanctioned by the Catho- 
lic church. 

Divorced teachers, gay 
and lesbian teachers, teach- 
ers who are single mothers 
could all be open to victimi- 
sation. One teacher told So- 
cialist Worker, 

“This government talks 
about peace and reconcilia- 
tion on this island. 

“But they have told the 
Bishops that they can sack 
someone who is a Protes- 
tant—just because they don’t 
conform to the Catholic 
ethos of most schools. It is 
pure hypocrisy.” 


Alarming 


The implications of this 
bill are particularly alarming 
because Irish education is run 
along denominational lines. 

Of the 3,203 primary 
schools in the country just 14 
are multi-denominational. 
The remainder being under 
the control of the churches— 
usually the local parish priest. 

All teacher training col- 
leges are run on a religious 
basis. 

„Only Catholics are sup- 
posed to apply to be trained 
at St Patrick's College while 
Protestants go to the Church 
of Ireland Training College in 
Rathmines, Dublin. 

One delegate to last years 
INTO conference told of a 
student who wanted to teach 


“An assistant 
teacher must be a 
practising Catholic 
and committed to 
handing on the 
faith.” 


who was concerned she 
would not be accepted in a 
teacher training college as she 
had never being baptised, 

She had sought advice at 
the “highest level” and was 
told to lie. 

The current guidelines is- 
sued by the Catholic Primary 
School managers association 
are clear about what they re- 
quire of teachers. 

They state “A principal 
teacher must be exemplary in 
carrying out religious duties 
and be a model to the com- 
munity at large. 

“An assistant teacher must 
be a practising Catholic and 
committed to handing on the 
faith.” 

The denominational nature 
of the education system itself 
is enshrined in the 1965 Rules 
for National Schools and the 
1971 curriculum, both of 
which lay the basis of primary 
education in this country at 
the moment. 

Rule 68 says that “of all the 
parts of the curriculum, reli- 
gious instruction is by the far 
the most important... the re- 
ligious spirit should inform 
and virify the whole spirit of 
the school.” 

The Curriculum reinforces 
this idea. “The separation of 
religious and secular instruc- 
tion into differentiated sub- 
ject compartments serves 
only to throw the whole edu- 
cational function out of fo- 
cus... the integration of the 
curriculum may be seen in the 
religious and civic spirit that 
animates all its parts” 

In practice this means that 
religious Propaganda is sup- 
posed to be mixed in with the 
teaching of Irish or even 
mathematics. 
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According to the official 
curnculum for Irish language 
conversation classes, for ex- 
ample, teachers are supposed 
to build a May altar and teach 
about statues, flowers and the 
Blessed Virgin. 

This has very serious im- 
plications not Just for teach- 
ers but for many parents who 
want choice in education, 


Withdraw 


In theory parents can with- 
“raw their child fro i- 
lous class but the wate 
Curriculum is Structured 
makes it impossible to do so. 
: T © big question that has 
to be raised is why taxpayers 
money is being used to fund 
an educational system that 
remains largely under the 
control of the Catholic 
Church. 85% of the capital 
ae ers Costs for national 
schools are 
np Currently met by 
Meanwhile Educate To- 
gether, the movement for 
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FIFTEEN YEARS AGO, 
Eileen Flynn was sacked 
from her job as a second- 
ary teacher in a convent 
school in Wexford. 

She was known as a great 
teacher in the area. There 
were never any complaints 
against her teaching. But 
Eileen did not conform to 
the morals of the Bishops: 

Her crime was to have 4 
baby with as separated 
man. For this reason she 
was hounded out of the 
School by the nuns. 

Like the writer, John 
McGahern before her, she 
was accused of being mor 
ally unfit to teach. t 

Eileen attended a recen! 
press conference againsi 
the new legislation. ____. 

She spoke to Socialis! 
Worker: 
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they had to. 

| see this legislation as a 
vindication of what hap- 
pened to me. Its an attempt 
to police teachers, to police 
the morals of teachers. 


Everyone recognises that 
there a vast gulf between 
the rigidity of the ethos of 
and the way the majority live 
their lives. 


If this legislation was to 
be properly enforced there d 
be empty classrooms how 
many teachers are non- 
practising Catholics, how 
many female teachers are 
contravening catholic teach- 
ing on contraception. 


There s a double stand- 
ard at play here. The church 
can t afford to take the moral 
high ground in teaching. The 
Brendan Smyth affair 


iscrimination 


showed it clearly - this man 
constituted a grave threat to 
kids, yet instead of taking 
action he was just moved 
from Billy to Jack with con- 
tinued access to kids. 


The Church has contrib- 
uted a lot to education even 
going back to the hedge 
schools, but society is 
changing, people are be- 
coming more secular and 
liberal. 


If the church wants its 
own schools and is pre- 
pared to fund them, by all 
means they should have 
their choice of workers etc. 


But in a situation where 
education is funded by tax- 
payers it is a bit much to 
think they can lay down all 
the dictates. 


l believe in more choice 


Mervyn Taylor (above) bows to 
the power of the Church 
Hierarchy 


and more humanity in edu- 
cation. | want broader 
based values rather than 
just to follow particular val- 
ues or else you re out. 


Just look today, there 
were teachers who wanted 
to speak out but there were 
afraid to show up to the 
press conference in case 
they d be sacked. 


This legislation means 
that many of those in car- 
ing professions, like teach- 
ing and nursing, which tend 
to be church run will be vul- 
nerable to bigotry and sec- 
tarianism. 


| had respect for the 
Catholic ethos of my 
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socialists sa 


Is Marxism just 
another religion? 


| COULDN T be a 
Marxist because 
Marxism is too 
much like any 
other religion . 

This point was put to 
me recently and it is 
quite a common objec- 
tion. 

This is rather galling, 
for one of the starting 
points of Marxism was 
a criticism of religion, all 
forms of religion, as 
opium of the people . 

The suggestion is not 
that we believe that 
Marx is literally a god. It 
is that we blindly follow 
the doctrines handed 
down by the great Karl 
Marx just as Christians 
slavishly follow the 
teaching they believe to 
come from Jesus or 
Muslims follow the 
truth revealed to Mo- 
hammed. 

The claim is that 
Marxism, like religion, 
requires its supporters 
to stop thinking for 
themselves and accept 
the message on trust. 

spss 

Criticism 

Such criticism can 
certainly be applied to 
the version of Marxism 
propagated by the So- 
viet Union in the days 
of Stalin. 

Loyal Communists at 
that time were required 
to believe that Russia 
was a workers state 
despite all evidence to 
the contrary and Stalin 
was treated as an infal- 
lible pope. 

He had only to pro- 
nounce on any ques- 
tion of politics, philoso- 
phy, science or art for it 
tobe true by definition. 

But Stalinism was a 
perversion of Marxism. 

The cult of personal- 
ity around Stalin was 
one of the clearest 
signs of this. It showed 
that Stalin was not a 
workers leader but a 
tyrant over the working 
class and that the re- 
gime which he headed 
had nothing in common 
with real socialism or 
Marxism. 

The whole idea of in- 
fallible leaders, sacred 
texts and revealed 
truths was completely 
alien to Marx himself 
and to the genuine 
Marxist tradition of 
Engels, Luxemburg, 


Lenin and Trotsky the 
tradition which Socialist 
Workerstands in today. 

All these Marxists 
made mistakes on oc- 
casions, and we have 
no problem in admitting 
it. 

For example, Marx 
thought at one point that 
there might be a parlia- 
mentary road to social- 
ism in Britain. 

Trotsky continued to 
believe that Russia was 
aworkers state long af- 
ter the working class 
had lost any real power 
or control. We in Social- 
ist Worker expected the 
great industrial strug- 
gles of the early 1970s 
to continue rising. 

There are two funda- 
mental differences be- 
tween Marxism and all 
forms of religion. 

First, it is based on 
fact and experience, not 
on faith. 

Second, it aims to 
change the world and 
therefore submits all its 
ideas to the test of prac- 
tice 

So, for example, So- 
cialist Worker argued 
onthe basis of Marxism 
that Tony Blair in Brit- 
ain will govern in the in- 
terests of big business, 
will deliver nothing sub- 
stantial for working 
class people and will in 
fact attack working 
class interests as La- 
bour and DL have in 
Ireland. 

This judgement can 
be tested practically 
and we are keen that 
this test should go 
ahead. 

Why then do revolu- 
tionary socialists call 
themselves Marxists 
and advocate Marxist 
theory? 

Marx, with his friend 
Engels, was the first 
person to develop a 
coherent analysis of 
society from the stand- 
point of the working 
class. 

The basic features of 
Marx s analysis of capi- 
talism have been 
proved correct by his- 
torical experience. 

if capitalist society 
had been able to abol- 
ish poverty, alienation, 
unemployment, eco- 
nomic crisis and class 
divisions then clearly 
Marxism would have 
been refuted. 


But equally clearly it 
has not been able to do 
any of these things. 

If the working class 
had disappeared or 
shown itself incapable 
of fighting for its own lib- 
eration Marxism would 
have no basis. 

In fact the working 
class has grown all over 
the world and has dem- 
onstrated its power and 
ability to challenge capi- 
talism again and again. 

Finally, Marxism has 
proved in practice to be 
the best guide for the 
working class in its 
struggle for liberation. 
For over 100 years the 
majority of workers (and 
many intellectuals) who 
seriously wanted to 
overthrow capitalism 
have been drawn to- 
wards Marxism. 


Alternatives 


There have been 
many alternatives on 
offer liberalism, anar- 
chism, Stalinism, La- 
bourite reformism but 
all of these have either 
failed miserably or be- 
trayed the working 
class outright. 

Whenever such 
forces have led the 
workers movement the 
result has been a dis- 
aster for working peo- 


ple. 

Only Marxism has 
consistently defended 
working class interests 
and pointed the way for- 
ward, Only Marxism 
has led the working 
class to victory, in the 
Russian Revolution of 
1917, albeit for only a 
short time. 

Only Marxism can 
provide a day to day 
guide to workers strug- 
gle in the workplace. 

At this point, pre- 
cisely because Marx- 
ismis not a religion, we 
have to recognise that 
we do not yet have the 
final proof of Marxism s 
truth. 

Marxism will only be 
proved finally when we 
have used it to create a 
society free of exploita- 
tion and oppression. 

This is not grounds 
for rejecting Marxism, 
on the contrary it is 
grounds for joining with 
other Marxists in the 
Struggle to carve out the 
future we predict. 


— JOHN MOLYNEUX 
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JIM LARKIN AND THE 1913 LOCKOUT... 


‘The divine gospel 


ifty years ago this 

month Jim Larkin, 

one of the founders 
of the Irish trade union 
movement,died. 

In an article to mark his death, Des 
Geraghty. national industrial secretary of 
SIPTU. claimed that Larkin’s militancy 
was a thing of the past. 

He claimed that where Larkin had 
used muscle, unions now use intelligence. 
Indeed he even claimed that Larkin laid 
the foundation for pay deals such as Part- 
nership 2000. 

In reality, Larkin was an open revolu- 
tionary, a socialist who supported the 
Russian revolution, and a trade union 
leader who saw unions as revolutionary 
weapons. He would have nothing in com- 
mon with todays union bureaucrats. 

Larkin was bom in Liverpool in 1876, 
the son of poverty stricken Irish parents. 

As a young man he was an active so- 
cialist, campaigning for the Independant 
Labour Party. In 1903, while working as 
a foreman on the docks he became in- 
valved in the National Union of Dock La- 
bourers (NUDL). He led a strike of 800 
dockers in an attempt to introduce a 
closed shop. 

The strike was beaten and many work- 
ers including Larkin lost their jobs. 

He now began working as a full time 
organiser for the union. In 1907 he came 
to Belfast and began recruiting Catholics 
and Protestants to the union. 

During a strike for union recognition 
two workers were killed by troops. De- 
spite attempts to whip up sectarianism 
workers remained united and the union 
became firmly established in Belfast. 

He then tumed to Dublin, recruiting 
2,000 workers to the union. However the 
leadership of the NUDL were completely 
opposed to Larkin’s militant methods and 
threatened to suspend him. 


arkin’s instinct was 
always to escalate 
disputes, to in- 
crease pressure on the 
bosses by spreading the 
strike. In contrast his un- 
ion leadership preferred 
conciliation and were 
keen to limit strikes. 
Eventually they suspended Larkin who 
then formed the Irish Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers Union. 


Despite open hostility and hatred from 
employers, church and media, the new 


LARKIN BELONGED to 
the most radical social- 
ist movement of its time 
-syndicalism. Syn- 
dicalists believed that to 
change society workers 
must first be organised 
in “one big union”. 

For Larkin, the ITGWU was a mass 
revolutionary union, a weapon that 
workers could use in the class war. The 
great strengths of this idea were its 
instinct for working class unity and 


solidarity and the fact that it looked to 
where workers were strong—at the 


a) j 


Jim Larkin speaking at Liberty Hall, and a cartoon from 1907 depicting Larkin as a 


bomb throwing anarchist. 


union grew steadily—from 5,000 mem- 
bers in 1911 to 30,000 in 1913. 

During this time all of Europe wit- 
nessed a huge wave of strikes and class 
struggle. “The Great Unrest” as it was 


The strength and 
weakness of Syndicalism 


point of production. 

The weakness of syndicalism was cru- 
elly exposed during the Lockout. The 
reality was that workers were not just 
fighting the employers, they were also 
fighting the state with its police, courts 
and army. 


Achieve 


In order to achieve socialism workers 


„would need a political organisation that 


could confront and smash the state. While 
Larkin's union and tactics could win 
strikes it could never make a revolution 
or take state power. But despite this 
Larkin stands as a giant of the Irish la- 
bour movement. Contrary to what union 


known saw a massive rise in strikes in 
Ireland. 

Larkin rightly believed that unskilled 
workers had not joined unions because 
employers had defeated earlier attempts 


officials like Des Geraghty might say 
today, Larkin and the ITGWU did not 
just fight for union recognition. Nor 
was Larkin’s “vision” that of the mod- 
erate union leaders of today who look 
to conciliation and arbitration to re- 
solve disputes. 

For Larkin the union was a revo- 
lutionary weapon. During his time 
there were union leaders who openly 
betrayed workers in struggle, who or- 
ganised scabbing, refused to deliver 
solidarity and constantly lobked to the 
law and the courts.’ 

Many of todays union leaders can le- 
gitimately claim them as their forerun- 
ners. But Larkin and his “divine gospel 
of discontent” belongs to our tradition. 


by mass strike breaking and victimisa- 
tion. In the face of this, trying to be mod- 
erate and respectable was no use. 

What was needed was radical solidar- 
ity action, the sympathetic strike. A sin- 
gle employer didn’t just face his own 
workers, he faced the entire union. 

An example of how this tactic worked 
was a strike in June 1913. A group of 
women workers were sacked for being 
members of the union at the Savoy con- 
fectionary company in Dublin. The un- 
ion began to “black” the company goods. 

Hackney car drivers refused to deliver 
the companies goods or to drive scabs 
home. Clerks in the goods office refused to 
receive parcels from the firm, parcels put 
on to trams were kicked off into the street. 

Carters, according to one newspaper, 
“would pass the Savoy as if the plague 
were raging inside”.The manager of the 
firm had to transport his own coal as no 
workers would deliver it. 

The tactic proved so successful that by 
1913 only two firms in Dublin remained 
non-union. Larkin could claim that Dub- 
lin was the best organised city in the 
world. 

During this time Larkin produced and 
edited his own paper the Jrish Worker and 
Peoples Advocate. The paper sold over 
20,000 copies per weck, and in effect was 
read by most workers. Every week it car- 


by OWEN 
McCORMACK 


ried reports on strikes, attacked and 
named exploiting bosses and corrupt 
politicians, lambasted the press and urged 
workers to open revolt against the Brit- 
ish empire. Above all it preached the mes- 
sage of working class unity. He used the 
paper to attack the nationalist idea of a 
all class alliance in the fight for independ- 
ence stating that only the workers could 
be relied on as “incorruptible fighters for 
arepublic.” 


he success of Larkin 

and the ITGWU was 

such that it began to 
pose a threat to the stabil- 
ity of Irish business. 

William Martin Murphy —the equiva- 
lent of Tony O'Reilly today—saw the 
danger and moved to smash the union. 

Murphy sacked workers in his com- 
pany who were union members and de- 
manded all others sign a declaration dis- 
owning the union. Larkin immediately 
used the sympathetic strike to black 
goods coming from Murphy’s firms. 
Bosses throughout the city responded by 
locking out their workforce. 

At its height the 1913 Lockout in- 
volved over 25,000 workers and their 
families. It lasted over six months and 
saw the defeat of the union. 

For Larkin and the workers were not 
just fighting the Dublin bosses. The full 
force of the state was used to smash their 
movement. Police battoned two workers 
to death, routinely attacked pickets and 
ransacked tenements. The press and 
Church lined up with the bosses in at- 
tacking Larkinism as an “evil influence”. 

Yet the Dublin workers could have 
won. The scale of the struggle had a huge 
effect amongst British workers sparking 
off a massive rank and file support move- 
ment. 

Thousands of rail and dock workers 
refused to handle any goods from Dub- 
lin. Larkin appealed directly to workers 
in Britain, over the heads of the union 
officials and received huge support. 

However these union officials did their 
utmost to stop strikes in support of Dublin, 
going so far as to threaten the expulsion of 
members. 

Larkin toured Britain to rally support, 
drawing huge crowds wherever he went. 

Unfortunately the rank and file move- 
ment was not strong enough to break the 
hold of the union officials and Dublin work- 
ers remained isolated. Along with Connolly 
and Sean O’Casey, Larkin set up the Irish 
Citizen Army—the world’s first workers’ 
militia. Although small and poorly armed, 
they did succeed in stopping some of the 
worst excesses of police brutality. 

Unlike today's union leaders Larkin 
showed complete contempt for the law. 
Bans on meetings were defied. Larkin him- 
self was arrested and jailed twice. 

In the years following 1913 Larkin con- 
tinued to fight for workers’ rights. 

He argued fiercely against the danger of 
partition in anew Ireland, as it would weaken 
working class unity and consolidate divi- 
sions between Catholics and Protestants. 

He relentlessly attacked middle class na- 
tionalists like Redmond and his Home Rule 
Party, claiming even that they were a “cas- 
tle controlled” organisation. 

When the First World War started Larkin 
and the ITGWU condemned and actively 
opposed it unlike many other unions 
throughout Europe that lined up behind 
their own rulers’. 

Larkin left Ireland in late 1914 for a fund 
raising tour of America. There he was im- 
prisoned for his anti war activities. From 
prison he continued to wam workers from 
supporting middle class nationalists, argu- 
ing that they could not be relied on and that 
what should be fought for was a Workers 
Republic. 
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Bread 


queues and 


runner 


MARK STEEL tells a sto 
a Labour club one nighti 


beans 


ry of doing a gig at 
n 1985 at the height 


of the miner's strike and the Thatcher era. 


Everyone told him how 
delighted they were that 
he'd come. 

One woman, who gen- 
erously offered him a lift 
to the station when the 
gig was over, summed 
up the mood when she 
said:"We're so looking 
forward to your show. We 
could do with a good 
laugh about how bad the 
Tories are,” 


Becomes 


Suddenly it becomes 
clear to Mark that what 
they really want is therapy. 

As he puts it, since the 
miners couldn't beat 
Thatcher, they were hop- 
ing he could instead. 

He gives them the jokes 
about Thatcher they all 
want. 

He also tells a joke 
about bread queues in Yu- 
goslavia. 

After the gig the woman 
who had offered him a lift 
is frosty and silent. 

_ Ashe gets out of the car 
it becomes clear why. 

She yells after him: “We 
have enough of the capi, 
talist press attacking the 
socialist countries without 
so called alternative come- 
dians adding to it, thank 
you.” 

Mark Steel wonders if 
the woman, a Labour 
member, still believed 
people like Slobodan 
Milosevic were genuinely 
leading socialism when a 
few years later they pro- 
pelled their people into civil 
war and ethnic cleansing. 

It's Not a Runner Bean 
is packed with insights like 
this 


is. 
But it's also an incredibly 
warm and witty book. Mark 
Steel, in a series of anec- 
dotes, some dust half a 
age long, pokes savage 
oe e and liberals, 
and takes the piss out of 
everyone else. 
No one escapes, not 
himself, not even his 


n 


by SIMON 
_BASKETTER _ 


mother. - 


s He thanks God for his 
Proper’ mum. The sort of 
mum, he says, who wor- 
ries about him going to 
New York just six months 
after “those riots in Los An- 
geles”. 

As if, he says, a riot 
could travel three thou- 
sand miles and backwards 
in time. 

Running through all the 
stories is a wonderful faith 
in ordinary people and a 
passionate conviction that 
they deserve the best that 
life can offer. 

His tales are simple and 
funny accounts of situa- 
tions and people he's 
come across on the job, 
but they all have a point. 

His attacks on hypocrisy, 
greed and stupidity are un- 
compromising; his cel- 
ebration of decency and 
solidarity is heartwarming. 


Linger 

The stories linger in your 
mind, long after you’ve lent 
the book to your friends, to 
be chewed over when 
you're waiting for the ket- 
tle to boil or the bus to 
come. 

One of Mark Steel's rea- 
sons for writing It's Not a 
Runner Beanwas to show 
comedy's role as a force 
for opposition. 

He says comedy will 
rarely change people's 
minds but it can reinforce 
and strengthen those who 
want to see a better world. 

The book's introduction 
says Mark Steel's ideal day 
would start with a worker's 
insurrection and end with 
a quiet evening in the pub 
with friends. 

Anyone who can relate 
to that should enjoy this 
book thoroughly. 

Wit’s Not a Runner Bean 
by Mark Steel out now 


Standing up 
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to 


the witch hunt 


WATCH OUT for The Crucible, a film based 
on the play of the same name by Arthur Miller. 

It is the story of a group of teenage girls who 
accused dozens of people of witchcraft in the New 


England town of Salem in 1692. 


They claimed to have 
seen a number of people 
with the devil. 

Those accused have two 
choices: they either refuse 
to confess in which case 
they are executed or they 
confess—and name other 
devil worshippers—and 
are saved. 


Accuser 


The story centres around 
a farmer John Proctor who 
has an affair with his serv- 
ant Abigail who becomes 
the main accuser of witches. 

Proctor is accused and 
confesses but then retracts 
and so goes to his death. 

The original play was 
written in 1952 when the 
McCarthyite witch hunts 
were at their height in 
America. the House of un- 
American Activities Com- 
mittee had people confess- 
ing their association with the 
Communist Party and de- 
nouncing others as Com- 
munists. 

The McCarthy investiga- 
tions were an attempt to de- 
stroy the Left and trade un- 
ion organisation. 

The most prominent of 


. EMER 


MALONEY 
reviews the 
new film 
version of 
Arthur Miller’s 
The Crucible 


the thousands questioned 
were people involved in 
Hollywood—those who re- 
fused to testify or name 
names faced losing work 
and even prison. 


Tryanny 


Miller, who refused to tes- 
tify, started to write the play 
when a number of col- 
leagues began to confess 
their past. 

Elia Kazan who directed 
On the Waterfront, an apol- 
ogy for McCarthyism, 
started to cooperate with the 
committee and name friends 
who had been associated 
with the Communist Party. 

The Crucible is about 
Standing up to pressure to 


~ 


Ei 


fiSeeing witches? 


give in to tyranny. 

This latest film version of 
the play directed by 
Nicholas Hytner, and 
scripted by Miller success- 
fully brings more than just 
historical references to the 
screen. 

The political uncertainty 
of the time, and growing 
differences between rich 
and poor, leads to a crisis 
of ideas. 

The power of the rich and 
the state is shown to be be- 
hind the trials. 


One of the accusers of 
witches, Thomas Puttman, 


accuses people then buys up 
their forfeited land. 

The presiding judge is 
prepared to accept the accu- 
sations, even though he 
doubts whether they are 
genuine, in order to defend 
the status quo. 


Changes 


When Proctor changes 
his mind and two respect- 
able old women refuse to 
confess, we see the triumph 
of people standing up to tyr- 
anny. 

The executions stop be- 
cause more and more peo- 


ple refuse to make false con- 
fessions. 


The Crucible with Daniel 
Day Lewis and Winona 
Ryder, has been cut to half 
the length of the original 
play by Miller to make it 
work on screen. 

When it originally opened 
it was far from a success, the 
message of standing up to 
McCarthy was too unpalat- 
able for the broadway audi- 
ence of the time, 


Now it is a film, it’s con- 
tinued relevance today will 
hopefully reach the widest 
audience. . 


The murder trial that 


never asked “Why?” 


FOUR YEARS ago, on 12th February 1993, 
two-year-old James Bulger was battered to 
death on a railway line near Liverpool. 


His killers, Robert 
Thompson and Jon 
Venables, were both aged 


ten, 
Tory politicians were 
quick to exploit the genu- 


What do we mean 
y revolution? 


Probably the most asked question of social- 


ists is: what do we me 

What will it look like? 
Will there be violence? 
Surely it will all end up like 
Stalinist Russia? 

For most of the left, revo- 
lution has become out- 
dated. 

If you want to change 
anything, they say, you can 
get it through the Dail. 

In a new pamphlet pub- 
lished by the SWP in Brit- 
ain a whole range of these 
questions are tackled, from 
the role of the militant 
working class in a general 


an by revolution? 
strike to the art of insurrec- 
tion. 

In ‘Soviets: the Lessons 
of 1905’, Tony Cliff exam- 
ines the role of the Soviets 
or Workers Councils in 
Tsarist Russia—from how 
they were defeated in 1905 
to their eventual victory in 
1917. 

The workers councils 
were the backbone of the 
revolution, because central 
to any workers revolution 
has to be the workers them- 
selves running society. 


Arevolution comes from 
below. 

It is not the act of a small 
band of armed men or 
women...it is a revolution 
for the people by the peo- 
ple. 


Experiences 


The role of the revolu- 
tionary party is explored by 
Lindsey German. 

She says that the party 
becomes a source for revo- 
lutionary ideas inside the 
working class. 

The Party as the memory 


Reviewed by 
GINO KENNY 


of the class tries to gener- 
alise the experiences of 
past revolutions, of interna- 
tional struggles, or lessons 
of trade union struggles. 

It does this especially 
through the revolutionary 
paper which links up the 
different militants and 
struggles. 

This easily read pam- 
phlet is essential for all 
those who want to see the 
end of the treachery of La- 
bour and Democratic Left. 
WWhat do we mean by 
Revolution?£1.00+40p p&p 
from SW Books, PO Box 
1648, Dublin 8 


ine horror of millions of 
people. 

They whipped up a moral 
panic, claiming society was 
in-the grip of juvenile 
thugs. 

Blake Morrison’s new 
book. As If, challenges John 
Major’s proposition in the 
wake of the Bulger killing 
that “we must condemn a 
little more, and understand 
a little less”. 

Morrison attended the 
murder trial in November 
1993 to try to understand 
why two children had killed 
another child. 

He discovered that mur- 
der trials are about “Where 
and When and Who and 
How, not Why”. 


Disturbed 


The psychiatrists who 
had visited Thompson and 
Venables had written re- 
ports showing that both 
boys were deeply disturbed. 

Both boys grew up in 
poverty and came from very 
unhappy homes in 
Thompson’s case a violent 
one. 

But evidence of mental 
disturbance was ruled 
inadmissable. 

The psychiatrists were 
simply asked to confirm 
that the boys “knew what 


James Bulger 


they were doing” when they 
killed James Bulger. 

This question of intellec- 
tual maturity was crucial for 
the prosecution. The Crown 
set out to prove that the 
boys fully understood the 
seriousness of their crime. 

Morrison imagines the 
reaction if it was suggested 
that the boys be tried by a 
jury of ten-year-olds. Non- 
sense of course. 

How could children un- 
derstand the complexities of 
murder? 

Yet Thompson. and 
Venables were deemed ma- 
ture enough to understand. 

They were found guilty 
of murder—a verdict later 
regretted by the foreman of 
the jury, Vincent Moss, who 
told a radio programme: 
“We should have gone back 
into court and said, yes, we 
do have a verdict: our ver- 
dict is that these young boys 


are in urgent need of social 
and psychiatric help". 

Moss said the case should 
have been tried in a juvenile 
court. 

He added that the jury 
were unable to escape the 
‘agenda of public retribu- 
tion’. 

Morrison’s book is excel- 
lent in its rejection of the 
‘agenda of retribution’. 

But it leaves a lot of ques- 
tions unanswered—is vio- 
lence caused by parents, 
genes, society, environment 
or a combination of these 
things? 

Politicians would like us 
to ignore any notion that 
violence is rooted in the 
class society which they 
defend. 

Instead they use the lat- 
est murder to whip up a 
moral panic, 

In absolute terms, kill- 
ings by strangers—particu- 
larly children—are few and 
far between. 

But even when they do 
occur they can be traced 
back to the brutalising effect 
of a system that deprives the 
majority of any real contro} 
over their lives. 


—DAVE McDONAGH 


EAs If by Blake Morrison, 
Granta Books, £15.30 
hardback. 
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„Where 
%» we 
stand 


Workers create all the 
wealth in capitalist society. 
A new society can only be 
constructed when they 
collectively seize contral of 
that wealth and plan its 
production and distribution. 


FOR REVOLUTION, NOT 
REFORM 

The present system cannot 
be reformed out of existence. 
Parliament cannot be used to 
end the system. 

The courts army and police 
are there to defend the 
interests of the capitalist 
class not ta run society ina 
neutral fashion. 

To destroy capitalism, 
workers need to smash the 
state and create a workers’ 
state based on workers" 
councils. 


FOR REAL SOCIALISM, 
EAST AND WEST: 

The SWP welcomed the 
break-up of the USSR and 
the end of the East 
European dictatorships. 
These states were not 
socialist but were run by a 
state-capitalist class. 

We are against the domina- 
tion of the globe by imperialist 
powers and we oppose their 
wars. We are for the right of 
all nations, East and West, to 
self-determinatian. 


FOR AN END TO ALL 
OPPRESSION 

We appose all farms af 
oppression which divide 
and weaken the working 
class. We are for full social, 
economic and political 
equality for women. 

We sland for: free contracep- 
tion and free, legalised 
abortion and the right to 
divorce; the complete 
separation of church and 
state, an end to church 
control aver schools and 
hospitals; an end to 
discrimination against gays 
and lesbians; an end to 
racism and anti-traveller 
bigotry. 

We argue for working class 
unity in the fight against 
oppression. 


FOR WORKERS’ UNITY IN 
THE NORTH: 

Northern Ireland isa 
sectarian stale, prapped up 
by the British Army. 
Catholic workers are 
systematically discrimi- 
nated against by the state. 
The division between 
Catholic and Protestant 
workers weakens the whole 
working class. 

Workers’ unity can only be 
won and maintained in a fight 
ta smash both the Northem 
and Souther states. 

We stand for the immediate 
withdrawal of British troops. 
Violence will only end when 
workers unite in the fight far 
a workers’ republic. 


FOR A FIGHTING TRADE 
UNION MOVEMENT: 

Trade unions exist to defend 
workers’ interests. But the 
union leaders’ role is to 
negotiate with capitalism— 
not to end if. 

We support the leaders when 
they fight but appose them 
when they betray workers. We 
stand for independent rank 
and file action. 


FOR A REVOLUTIONARY 
PARTY: 


To win socialism socialists 
need to organise ina 
revolutionary party. This 
party needs to argue 
against right-wing ideas and 
for overthrowing the 
system. The SWP aims ta 
build such a party in Ireland. 


dent of SIPTU. 

She is the only factory 
worker to contest a posi- 
tion which has tradition- 
ally been shared out be- 
tween full-time officials. 

A major debate has 
opened up in the biggest 
union in the country, fol- 
lowing a close vote to en- 
dorse Partnership 2000. 


Controlled 


Traditionally, the union 
has been tightly control- 
led by a right wing La- 
bour Party bureaucracy 
who ram through policies 
in favour of their friends 
in government. 

During the debate on 
Partnership 2000, only 
the Yes side were given 
access to official publica- 
tions. Members were 
given a free eight page 
glossy magazine urging 
them to vote for the plan. 
A recommendation to 
vote Yes was even printed 
on the ballot paper. 


Pressure 


Yet despite this pres- 
sure, 43 per cent of the 
members voted against 
the deal. In those 
branches which heard 
both sides of the argu- 
ment, big majorities were 
recorded against the deal. 

In Waterford and the 
Cork Number 6 branches, 
for example, the majority 
against was over one 
thousand. 

The race for President 


for Pres 


A RANK AND FILE candidate, Carolann 
Duggan, has entered the race for Presi- 


of the union takes place 
against this background. 

The establishment can- 
didate is the current Vice 
President Jimmy Somers 
who has been part of the 
union hierarchy since it 
was formed. 

Somers is a member of 
the Labour Party and 
once stood as a candidate 
for election. 

He has been a strong 
advocate of the pro- 
grammes which have re- 
strained the rank and file, 
and he worked hard to 


Carolann Duggan is 
an opponent of the so- 
cial partnership ap- 
proach and wants an in- 
dependent fighting un- 
ion that stands up for its 
members. 

She has called for an 
open debate on where 
the union is going. 

She claimed there was 
‘a growing gap’ between 
the union leaders and 
factory workers like 
herself and strongly ob- 
jected to all elections 
‘simply being a contest 


BUILDING THE PARTY 


SALES OF Socialist Worker have shot up in re- 


cent weeks. 


Over a hundred papers were sold in the city centre 
of Dublin last week with four people joining. 
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JOIN THE SOCIALISTS 
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If you want to join Socialist Worker, fill 
in this form and send it to: PO Box 
1648, Dublin 8, Tel: (01) 872 2682 


In Waterford, 30 papers 
were sold. 

Belfast branch brought 
the demand for an inquiry 
into the Bloody Sunday mas- 
sacre into the city centre. 

They had to put up with a 
small vocal Orange opposi- 
tion but 30 papers were sold 
and one person joined. 

The key now is to turn the 
interest in socialist ideas into 
recruitment. 

MeEvery branch should en- 
courage people to join on 
their street sales. 

Anyone who leaves their 
name should be met within 
a week. 

MEvery branch should ap- 
proach a small number to 
Join each week. 


party colleagues in gov- 
ernment. 

Also in the running is 
Norman Croke, a union 
official for the catering 
trade. 

He represents a more 
independent, moderate 
left voice within the un- 
ion bureaucracy. 


Defying 


In the past he has criti- 
cised the Industrial Rela- 
tions Act but he has not 
advocated defying it in 
disputes. He also failed to 
come out openly against 
Partnership 2000. 

The biggest opposi- 
tional voice comes from 


between full time offi- 
cials’. 

Her election literature 
calls for a major recruit- 
ment drive based on a 
campaign for a mini- 
mum wage of £4.50 an 
hour. 


Argues 


She argues that the un- 
ion should be backing up 
any group who want to 
organise to fight for this 
figure. 

If elected she would 


News from SWP branches 


Carolann Duggan. 

Carolann comes from 
the Waterford region of 
SIPTU where opposition 
to the programme was at 
its strongest. À 

Shop stewards in the 
region issued a public 
statement to the local 
press calling for a No 
vote. 

Carolann Duggan has 
served on her branch 
committee for over 12 
years and has been a un- 
ion activist in her factory. 

As an active socialist in 
the local SWP branch, 
she has campaigned 
against water charges and 
for rights for women 
workers. 


among the pigeons 


Each of the candidates have been circu- 
lating appeals for nominations. 


advocate that union 
publications would be 
open to opposing views 
and there would be no 
repeat of the way the 
debate on Partnership 
2000 was conducted. 

She has also argued 
that the wage of £70.000 
plus that the President 
earns is wrong when so 
many members take 
home £150 a week. 

She pledged: ‘to take 
no more than the exist- 
ing earnings on the date 
of my appointment and 
to return the rest to the 
union strike fund’. 


| Public Meetings: 


Why you should 
be a socialist 


DUBLIN: 
Wednesday 19th Feb, 8.00pm, Trinity Inn, Pearce St, 
speaker Richard Boyd Barrett; 
Wednesday 26th Feb, 8.00pm, ATGWU Hall, Middle Abbey 
St, speakers Ritchie Browne and Marnie Holborow 
MAYNOOTH: 
Wednesday 26th Feb, 8.00pm, speaker Conor Kostick; 
WATERFORD: 
Thursday 20th Feb, 8.00pm, ATGWU Hall, Keyser St, 
speakers: Jimmy Kelly and Mary Smith; 
CORK: 
Wednesday 19th Feb, 8.00pm, Connolly Hall, Lapps Quay, 
speaker: Kieran Allen; 
GALWAY: 
Thursday 20th Feb, 7.30pm, Currans Hotel, Eyre Square, 
speaker Deirdre Cronin; 
BELFAST: 


See paper sellers and local posters for details 
Y: 


See paper sellers and local po: 


sters for details 


rolann Du a factory worker from 
Waterford Se for SIPTU President 


UNIONS LIKE SIPTU will not be 
changed simply by getting good left 
wingers elected to top positions. 


The real issue is to build a strong rank 
and file network which supports the un- 
ion leaders if they fight—but can act in- 
dependently of them when they try to sell 
out. 


That has to start with a strong shop 
steward presence in local workplaces. 
That means stewards who keep in close 
contact with their members and are will- 
ing to organise a fight. 

The most effective way of doing that 
today is through creating a network of 
socialists who can resist the arguments 
of the bosses and their government. 


This does not mean that the official un- 
ion structures should be ignored in the 
meantime. The campaign around the elec- 
tion provides an opportunity to hold the 
official accountable for what they have 
done in the past. 


It can help to offer a different vision of 
itrade unionism today. It provides a fo- 
icus for the 49,000 SIPTU members who 
\voted No to Partnership 2000. 


A big vote for the rank and file candi- 
date Carolann Duggan will lay the basis 
for amovement to bring change to SIPTU. 
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SWP branch meetings 


BELFAST 
Meets every Wed at 8pm Central M aE fhiees at 8pm in 


beg! St. ATGWU Hall, Keyser St. 
DUBLIN NORTH-WEST 


Meets every Weds at 8pm in : 
Dennehy's Pub, Cornmarket St. Meers Oid Branda pate Sonn 


Meets every Tues in Badgers Bar DUBLIN ARTANE/COOLOCK 


Meets every Thursday at 8.00pm 
ra pe T Contact 8722682 for details 
Meets every Tues at 8pm in DUBLIN DRIMNAGH 
Smyths Pub. Meets every Tuesday at 8.30pm 
DUNDALK in the Black Forge (formerly the 
MEST Wi > Bentley), Drimnagh Rd 
r E e e DUBLIN NORTH CENTRAL 
aie Meets every Wed at 8:30pm in 
Meets vary fori niet Contact owe Pamo oY 
national address far details DUBLIN RATHMINES 


Meets every Wed at 8pm in 
O'Connells Pub, Richniond St. 
DUBLIN SOUTH CENTRAL 
Meets every Thur at 8pm in the 
Trinity Inn, Pearse St. 

DUBLIN TALLAGHT/CLONDA 
Meets Monday at 8pm in ia 
Steering Wheel, Clondalkin 


GALWAY 

Meets every Thursday at 7.30pm 
in Currans Hotel, Eyre Square 
LIMERICK 

Meets eva Tuesday at 8pm in 
Costello's Tavern, Daminick St 


MAYNOOTH 
Contact 8722682 for details 


There are Socialist Worker members in: 
COLERAINE; LURGAN; CAVAN; DONEGAL: NAAS. 
- ; ; NAAS; 4 
; DUNDALK; ATHLONE; DROGHEDA dined 
you would like to get in touch, contact our national office 
at (01) 872 2682, PO Box 1648, Dublin 8 


send 


in your re 


reports— 


: po Itics; the unions 
ports telephone: (01) 872 2682, fax: (01) 872 3838 


Nurses in rage 


“THE MOOD on Mon 
one of sheer rage. Wi 
for this strike and h 
ised. 


mentum”. 


day after the strike wa 
e had balloted four nee 
ad ail our rosters organ- 


But yet again the union 


leaders broke the mo- 


This is how one nurse described th i 
they heard that their strike was dalled oft oe H 


Although the govern- 
ment has been forced to 
raise their offer to an £80 
million package, many see 
the latest deal as just too 
little and too late. 

“The biggest problem is 
early retirement. We want 
equality with psychiatric 
pises who can retire at 


We were always told 
that they did a more dan- 
gerous job—but all this 
has changed. 

General nurses look af- 
ter psychiatric patients to- 
day because of the shift to 
community medicine. 


Applies 

“The deal they are offer- 
ing us now is a disgrace. 

“It allows 200 nurses to 
go who have reached the 
age of 55. 

“But they must have 35 
years service and that ap- 
plies to hardly anyone in 
the service because so 
many have worked as 
temporaries. i 

"The deal is a con,” said 
Helen who works in a Mid- 
land hospital. 


‘The deal they _ 


are offering us 
now is a 
disgrace’ 


The union leaders are 
making a great play over 
the fact that have got a 
Commission to look at the 
status of nurses. 


Rescue 


This idea was floated a 
month ago by Billy Attley 
of SIPTU as a deliberate 
move to rescue his pals in 
the Labour Party. 

According to a number 
of sources, Attley may 
even have attended or 
kept in close contact with 
the cabinet sub-committee 
which finalised the most 
recent package. 

He pushed his union to 
break ranks with the rest 
of the Nursing Alliance by 
announcing acceptance of 
the deal ahead of the rest. 

“We are not going to win 
much from this commis- 
sion. 

“Remember that they 


WNurses had given a huge mandate for strike action 


set up a Commission on 
Taxation years ago—but 
PAYE workers are still car- 
rying the tax burden. 

“It's a way of fobbing us 
off. They will stuff the Com- 


“TAL 
Aod kka 


mE 


DISPUTE 


mission with party hacks 
and then claim that be- 
cause of EU rules they 
cannot do anything about 
early retirement’, a Don- 
egal nurse told Socialist 


Worker. 

The union leaders claim 
that they have got a great 
deal on pay. But others are 
not so impressed. 

“You have to be very 


careful with the figures 
they are giving. : 

“There is a one off rise 
in the incremental scale, 
worth about £600 a year. 
But that is just a one off. 

“After that initial bonus, 
most nurses will be only £6 
a week better off in their 
take home pay” claimed 
Jo, a Dublin nurse. 


Campaign 


This is the first major 
campaign by nurses in fif- 
teen years. 

Many now feel that if 
they do not carry through 
the fight, they will not get 
achance to have areal go 
until another decade has 
gone by. 

“You have to look at how 
nurses compare to other 
grades to see how under- 


Why they sell out 


PJ MADDEN sometimes 
presents himself as a left 
winger who was expelled 
for the Labour Party for his 


beliefs. 


The reality is that he is more 


live on low pay. 


struggle. 


frightened of his members than 


he is of the government. 
Union ieaders see their main 
role as establishing stability in 


industrial relations. 


There live a relatively privi- 


IRISH LIFE LOCKOUT: 
Step up the 


i i hed 
MANAGEMENT at Irish Life have launc 
a Thatcherite attack on their field staff, ack 
ing out 320 workers, members of MSF who 
have refused to implement a new plan. 


The staff have been sus- 
pended without pay and ac- 
cused of “serious miscon- 
duct.” 3 

But the misconduct Is 
clearly coming from manage- 
ment. - 

Not one of the executives 
responsible for suspending 
the staff ever sat down to ne- 
gotiate the new plan with the 
union. 


Insulting 


As John, an MSF commit- 
tee member observed 
“they’ve spent more time 
with the media than with us. 

The new plan would bring 
new technology into the 
homes of the staff an intru- 
sion all the more insulting 1n 
that the workers have been 
paying £40 a month for lap- 
tops. = 
The plan also intends to 
introduce US style perform- 
ance targets and sheets. 

Most worryingly of all, 
following retraining manage- 
ment will have the right not 


to guarantee a job to staff, 
even if they have been 20 
years with the company.. 

Shay, another committee 
member believes “this plan is 
a convenient way to force 
people out of their jobs with- 
out proper packages. 

Previous changes have 
seen the earnings of staff fall 
over the last two years. Some 
products which would have 
given staffa £ 10 commission 
only give £2.50 today. 

The difference has not just 
been passed on to customers 
but has been used to boost 

mpany profits. ; 

oo banana have claimed 
that there is £1m on offer for 
workers to accept this pack- 
age, but this consists of the 
usual incentive schemes and 
the restoration of increments 
in commission taken from 
workers 5 years ago. 

MSF members have re- 
jected the plan by 4 to 1 and 
placed pickets on Irish Life. 

“Most lads are 20 years in 
the job. We're going to face 
the company now, rather than 


action 


be pushed out in two years. 
We’re very determined to 
stick it out.” Said John. 

The lockout will begin to 
hurt the company which re- 
lies on these staff for 50% of 
new sales. Brokers might also 
start putting business else- 
where, worried about the dis- 


pute. 

The field staff have fantas- 
tic support from their col- 
leagues, MSF indoor staff, 
clerical workers and SIPTU 
field staff. 


Refused 


The clerical workers 
wanted to join the pickets and 
have refused to type the sus- 
pension letters. 

The indoor staff have do- 
nated over £3,000 pounds to 
the hardship fund and have 
also wanted to join the dis- 
pute. 

At the moment pickets 
start at [0am so that these 
staff can go in to work. 

But with management tak- 
ing such a hard line it doesn’t 
make sense for MSF to play 
“softly, softly”. The willing- 
ness of all Irish Life staff to 
join the dispute should be 
taken up. 


leged life and are not bossed 
around every day or forced to 


They have every interest in 
preserving the union funds 
rather than organising major 


Alternative 


Their politics also lead to sell- 
outs. Most union leaders hold to 
a Labour Party outlook and don’t 


believe there is an alternative to 
capitalism. 


his means they do not think 


that a demand for retirement at 
55 is ‘realistic’. 
What is needed now is a net- 


work of socialists in the union. 


This is why the Socialist Work- 
ers Party is now actively cam- 


paigning to recruit nurses. 


Any nurse who wants to build 
a fighting union should consider 
joining. 


SOUTH COUNTY DUBLIN 


OVER 100 refuse 
collectors from 
South Dublin 
County Council 
have been on strike 
since 7th February. 

The council have 
implemented a 17 
point plan on the re- 
structuring of collec- 
tion routes, and the 
eventual phasing in of 
‘wheelie bins’ in three 
to six months. 

The council offered a 
lump sum of £1,000 for 
acceptance of the deal, 
but some workers didn’t 
get the bonus, as they 
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at union sell-out 


valued we are. 

“A nurse was earning 
£8.88 an hour last Octo- 
ber. 

“But an administrative 
officer in the health boards 
will be getting £11.31 an 
hour. 

“A community welfare 
officer will earn £12.85 an 
hour. 

“So we have fallen well 
behind. 

‘Then you have to taken 
into account that nurses 
today have had to build up 
extra skills—for no extra 
award. 

“Looked at from that 
point of view, the award 
is really pathetic” one psy- 
chiatric nurse told us. 

The fight is now on to 
turn out a major No vote 
against the deal. 


Beaten 


The media, the govern- 
ment and the union lead- 
ers will do everything to 
dragoon workers into vot- 
ing Yes. 

But their propaganda 
can be beaten if the cur- 
rent rage is anything to go 


n. 

Nurses who are mem- 
bers of the Socialist 
Workers Party have pro- 
duced 5,000 leaflets argu- 
ing for a NO vote. 


Copies are available im- 
mediately by ringing (01) 
872 2682. 


speed-up 


hadn’t completed new 
routes. 

One refuse worker 
told Socialist Worker, 
"We have given them 
every opportunity to re- 
solve this, we have been 
more than flexible, buta 
strike with the council 
cannot be avoided”, 


Privatisation 


Another worker said, 
“It has taken three bal- 
iots to get this far, they 
want us to complete 
1,200 houses in two 
loads, and eventually to 
implement the wheelie 
bins, which would mean 


a torm of privatisation. 

“People would have to 
bring their own rubbish 
to the tip, and pay for it. 

“We have pickets at 
the tip at Friarstown, out- 
side the council office at 
the Square, and at the 
refuse depotin the Robin 
Hood Industria! estate”. 

For the workers it 
would mean that there 
workload would In- 
crease by 50% as they 
would be forced to 
gather rubbish from 
1,200 houses. 

But not only do the 
workers have to put up 
with their bosses at the 
council, but local Labour 


TD Eamonn Walsh 
scabbed on the picket at 
the council offices, say- 
ing he had to get into his 
surgery. 


Harassing 


The local Garda have 
also been harassing 
pickets at the Square. 
One of the guards admit- 
ted that the entire local 
force had been mobi- 
lised to supervise the 
picket. 

Whatis needed now is 
to look for solidarity 
from other council work- 
ers, to stop the attacks 
from the council. i 
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Jim Larkin: 
‘The divine 


gospel of 
discontent’ 
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CONVICTED KILLER 


| ; : 


But this never stopped 


Bao bigotry is him colluding with the Ul- 


on display in Harry- 


For McCaughey this 
chilling sectarianism is not 


j just a matter of words. ster Volunteer Force in An- 
yii a ppal mens He was formerly part of trim. 

. . the elite unit of RUC, the In April 1977 he helped 
killer, Billy Mc Special Patrol Group. to murder an innocent man, 


Caughey, has organ- 
ised a loyalist mob to 


THE SEIGE 
OF HARRYVILLE 


William Strathern, a father 
of eight children. 


Slaying 


Others in his gang had 


THE ORANGE parade at 


been involved in the brutal 
slaying of the Miami 
showband. 

The following year, 
McCaughey and 3 other 
RUC officers planted a 


bomb in the Rock Bar in 
Keady Co Armagh. 

They used police cars 
and RUC radios to carry 
out the operation. 

McCaughey was also in- 


Billy Wright has to Reverend 


insult and attack ordi- 
nary Catholics. 

Last week McCaughey 
urged Orange bands to 
play as ‘loudly as possi- 
ble because they did not 
regard a Catholic church 
as a place of worship’. 


Elite 


2,000 bigots assembled 
to roar at mass goers, “We 
are, we are, we are the Billy 
boys up to our neck in 
Fenian blood’. 


Ballymena received the open sup- 
port of Ian Paisley. 

Paisley has built a sectarian power 
base in the Ballymena from big 
farmers and the local middle class 
who resent any intrusion of ‘Taigs’. 

McCaughey was a member of 
Paisley’s Democratic Unionist Party 
when he carried out the assassina- 
tion of William Strathern and re- 


| joined the party after his release 


from prison. 

He says he helped start the 
Harryville protests after a local poli- 
ticians asked him! 

McCaughey bears the same rela- 
tionship to Paisley that the UVF thug 


William McCrea in Portadown. 

Unionist politicians want to sec- 
tarianism whipped up because they 
are worried about the splintering of 
their votes. 

They hate all the talk about a ‘fur 
coat brigade’ who benefited from the 
Northern state. 

This way they hope to that pro- 
tests like those at Harryville will 
drown any calls for workers unity, 

That is why no socialist-—whether 
from a Catholic and Protestant 
background—should have any 
truck with the idea that Harryville 
is about a civil right to march and 
should oppose it outright. 
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volved in the kidnapping of 
a Catholic priest, Fr Hugh 
Murphy, and only released 
him after a hypocritical 
plea was made by lan Pais- 
ley. 

Throughout all his life 
McCaughey has been 
brought up to hate and fear 
Catholics. 

The Northern state that 
he served as a policemen 
has always been based on 
sectarianism. 

I was supposed to be a 
‘Protestant state for a Prot- 
estant people’. 


Bullied 


That message encour- 
aged McCaughey to assas- 
sinate an innocent Catho- 
lic because he thought 
them all ‘disloyal’. 

Today McCaughey and 
the thugs who picket 
Harryville church still 
think that all Catholics can 
be bullied and blackmailed. 

It is not enough to op- 
pose their bigotry. It is vi- 
tal to understand where the 
bigotry came from. 


Major Caves in to 
Unionists again 


THE BRITISH govern- 
ment have effectively 
shelved the idea of an 
independent commis- 
sion to decide on con- 
tentious parades this 
summer. 

Unionist politicians and 
Orange Order leaders had 
objected to the North Com- 
mission report because it ac- 
cepted a right to protest over 
sectarian parades. 

Once again the British 
government has rejected any 


Moves towards peace to save 
its own political skin. 

The North report itself ig- 
nored the sectarian nature of 
the RUC, claiming they were 
“caught between the disput- 
ing parties”, 


Road Blocks 


But Drumcree showed 
that the RUC backed up Loy- 
alist road blocks and fired 
5,000 out of 6,000 plastic 
bullets in Nationalist areas in 
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three days of rioting. 

In 1986 there were 1,731 
Loyalist parades—last year 
there were 2,404. 

The statistics rubbish Loy- 
alist claims that their parades 
ee lL 

Tecent years, the Orange 
Order have Staged as nAn 
marches as they could be- 
cause their influence and 
profile are crumbling, 

The Orange Order can no 
longer guarantee jobs and 
houses to Protestants. It 


therefore clings to the sym- 
bolism of a “different cul- 
ture” to encourage sectarian 
hatred. 3 
No law or commission 
will ever seriously challenge 
sectarian parades as long aS 
we live in a sectarian state. 
The real challenge to this 
sectarianism should be com- 


